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NOTE. 

This booklet has been prepared primarily for the use of Mis- 
sionary Classes studying under the direction of the Educational 
Department of the Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign 
Missions. It may however prove of interest to many others 
who are praying and working for China's evangelization. 



SKETCH OP THE HISTORY OP PEOTES- 
TANT MISSIONS IN CHINA. 



I. The Epoch Haklng; Events. 



China Closed. At the opening of this century China 
was as effectually closed to Protestant missionary effort 
as human power could close it, nor did there seem to 
be any immediate probability of a change favorable 
to the introduction of Christianity. Centuries of 
iBolation had deprived the Chinese of any apprecia- 
tion of the value of contact with Western nations. 
Consummate self-conciiit kept them from seeking to 
learn of those who knew more. Furthermore, the 
examples of the Christianity of the West which the 
Chinese saw illustrated in the lives of many of the 
American and European men of commerce tended in 
no way to increase their admiration for Christianity, 
and left them perfectly satisfied with their own relig- 
ions. Not only did these obstacles appear when 
Robert Morrison first landed in China, but the very 
nature of Christianity itself was such as to make its 
introduction a most radical change, for by it the very 
foundations of Cliina'fl govcrament and social life 
were threatencid. Had Chrifitianity been able to 
enter China as a fourth religion, and take its place 
on a plane co=ordinate willi Confucianism, Buddhism 
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and Taoism, she might have hoijed for a ready en- 
trance; but being a religion which can tolerate no 
equal, claiming a Christ who is the only Sa'/ior of 
the World, and carrying a Bible which is the only 
revealed written word of God, Christianity could 
expect nothing but the greatest opposition. 
God only could Cloarly then, only men of faith could 
open the door*, predict that the rusty hinges of China's 
massive doors should ever swing open to receive the 
Christ; and in God's providence the men who first 
stepped upon Chinese soil in this century, to lay the 
foundations for the propagation of Christianity, were 
pre=emineut]y men of mighty faith. But even such 
men did not and could not predict the way in which 
these doors would be opened. Only God knew. His 
servants could only wait and watch for the leading of 
His hand. We who are privileged to live in the 
closing decade of the century, as we look back upon 
the wonderful way in which China has been opened, 
can truly exclaim, m 

"God nioTBa in a mystatioiiB way. 
His wonders to perform." 
Four Epoch-mail- ^"^^^ great events mark the history of 
iiiscvent«. missions in China. Two of them refer 
to the opening of the country to missionary effort, 
and the other two bear upon the better and more 
thorough preparation of the missionaries themselves 
to do the great work of reaching China for Christ. 

Oi^um War. The fifst o£ these events which God 
used to break the bars of seclusion that imprisoned 
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China was the first war with England. Through her 
merchants, Great Britain was Bending to China in 
vast quantities the vile drug, opium. Some of Chi- 
na'a keenest and most far=sighted statesmen saw 
clearly that opium meant the ruin of that great 
nation. Consequently, with true ijatriotism, they 
bent their energies upon the work of prohibiting its 
importation. In desperation large cargoes of the 
drug were siezed and thrown overboard. England, 
incensed at this act, which on the part of the Chinese 
was merely in Belf=defense, opened a war in 1839 to 
force China to legalize the iniquitous traffic. Much 
blood was shed, and England came forth victorious. 
TrMty oi '^^'® result was the forming of the Treaty 

Nankiog. of Nanking, which required China to 
give an indemnity of 821,000,000, to cede the Island 
of Hong Kong to her Majesty, and to protect the 
traffic in opium, as well as the importation of other 
commodities. But God made the wrath of man to 
praise him by guiding the minds that formed the 
treaty to throw open five of the great seaport cities of 
China to foreign trade and residence, and thus to 
Christianity. Canton, Amoy, Foochow, Ningpo and 
Shanghai, in 1^42, became entirely accessible to for- 
eign nations, and Christianity was able to enter and 
lay foundations in these great centers of influence. 
siniHcanccafthe Previous to this year, "trade had been 

Treaty. carried on by sufferance, and traders 

were subjected to many restrictions. Foreigners 
were not allowed to take up a permanent residence on 
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shore, and were regarded aa an inferior race of barba- 
rians p.iid vassals. After the treaty, the Chinese were 
obliged to regard and treat with foreigners more on 
terms of equality. A new impulse was given to 
trade, and Proleeitant as well as Roman Catholic 
missionaries, tinder the protection of this treaty, 
entered the five ports, built houses and chapels, 
eBtal)liBht!d schools, and engag(?d in public preach- 
ing,"* Aa Dr, Williams has said, "Looked at in any 
point of view, political, commercial, moral, or intel- 
lectual, it will always be considered as one of the 
turning points in the history of mankind, involving 
the welfare of all nations in its wido=reaching conse- 
quences. "f The same author states iu another place 
the significance of thia war and its consequences in 
very striking language — "This war was extraordinary 
in its origin, as growing chiefly out of a commercial 
misunderstanding; remarkable in its course as being 
waged between strength and weakness, conscious 
superiority and ignorant pride; melancholy in its end 
as forcing the weaker to pay for the opium within its 
borders against all its laws, thus paralyzing the little 
moral power its feeble government could exert to 
protect its subjects; and momentous in its results as 
introducing, on a basis of acknowledged obligations, 
one-half of the world to the other, without any arro- 
gant demands from the victors, or htimiliating con- 



•NeiioB' China and the Chinese, p. 301. 
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ceBBions from the vanquished. It was a turning 
point in the national life of the Chinese race."* 
"Arrow'' w«r. But the Country as a whole was not 
yet opened. There was need for another providential 
influence or movement which would completely open 
up the doors of the whole nation. This second 
epoch-making event, like the first, was a war, and a 
war with the same nation aa before. Its cause seems 
trivial, as Dr. W. A. P. Martin wrote in 1858: "The 
quarrel originated in an occurrence of the most trivi- 
al character, and has grown to its present magnitude 
by a concatenation of events which no human power 
could have arranged, or human sagacity foreseen. It 
presents a striking instance of what is so often notic- 
ed in the course of history — God accomplishing His 
great and wise purposes by allowing man to pursue 
his petty, private, and even unjustifiable endB."t A 
native lorcha, the "Arrow", had been sailing under 
the protection of the British (lag without the right to 
do so, according to the assertions of the Chinese. 
For this the Chinese dealt harshly with the owners of 
the ship and took down the flag. The British con- 
sidered this an act of disresjieet towards their nation- 
al emblem and at once began hostilitiefl in 1857, 
which did not terminate uQtil China had been hnm- 
Trutiei of Tientsin, bled. In 1858 envoys from Great 
Britain, France, Kussia and the United States assem- 
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bled ill Tientsin to form a treaty with an embasaj 
from the Chinese government. The articles were 
agreed upon, but their ratification by all the govern- 
ments concerned was not accomplished until the 
summer of 1860. This date thus forms another turn- 
ing point in the history of missions in China, for 
these treaties which were made with these four na- 
tions of the civilized world "opened for foreign resi- 
dence and trade two new ports on the Island of For- 
mosa, Swatow on the south coast of China, Chefoo 
and Tientsin in the North, one city in Manchuria, 
and three on the great river Yangtze. It conceded 
the right to travel with passports throughout the 
eighteen provinces, and contained also a special 
clause giving protection to foreigners and natives in 
the propogation and adoption of the Christian Reli- 
gion."* Thus by a single document the doors were 
swung wide open, and 350,000,000 o£ the human race 
were made accessible to the churches of Christendom. 
Was ever a greater responsibility laid upon the 
Church of Jesus Christ by any single act of Provi- 
dence? 
Conference oi No w that the Country was opened, it 
' "' remained to so unite the forces of Jesua 
Christ as to accomplish ita sjieedy evangelization. 
The third epoch=ma]dng event in the history of mis- 
sions in China was the conference of missionaries 
held at Shanghai in 1877. The significance of this 
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gathering can best be expressed in the words which 
were used by Dr. Alexander Williamson in one of the 
opening addresaes on that occasion. He said, 
"Union multiplies strength, Union makes units 
into armies. Union forma weak individual men into 
unconquerable phalanxes. Union is omnipotent. 
'If two of you shall agree on earth as touching any- 
thing they shall ask, it shall be done for them of my 
Father who is in Heaven,' and how much more if 
two hundred agree! Let us therefore try if possible, 
with God's help, to obtain a more intelligent idea of 
our work in its manifold branches, and ascertain if 
we cannot in a higher degree economize our means 
and accomplish more towards the salvation of China. 
Hitherto there has been a tremenduous waste of 
power. Many do not know what others are doing. 
Two, three, are engaged in the very same work, which 
would be as well, perhaps better done, by one. Not 
a few, in their zeal, have undertaken important duties 
for which there are others far better qualified. In 
short there is no unity of action, and no responsible 
division of labor. Meager as our force is, not a 
little of it is absolutely thrown away,"* 
Sianmcance of tbB There were five things which made 
on cr«nce. jj^j^ conference significant. 
First, it furnished the only opportunity up to that 
time, in the history of missions in China, for mis- 
sionaries to assemble and compare each other's meth- 
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ods. It waa inevitable that such a conference should 
result in each one receiving valuable suggeetione, and 
great stimulus for the work which he had in hand. 

Secondly, up to this time, there had been no J 
attempt to so divide the field of work as to best econ-l 
omize the energies of all the niiaeionaries. This con-i| 
ference afforded the opportunity, and established a 1 
few settled principles of missionary comity, which 1 
should henceforth be of great service in utilizing to S 
the best advantage the different parts of the i 
ary force. 

.A third advantage was the opportunity for layingl 
large plans of co-operation in such lines of work as I 
could well be undertaken by committees representing 1 
different miesionary societies. Uniform text books I 
for the mission schools were thus provided for, and I 
unity in the publication of missionary literature waa I 
secured, 

A fourth significant feature of this conference was 
the establishing of a system for distributing informa- 
tion among all the missionaries regarding the differ- 
ent enterprises which were being undertaken by 
missionaries in different parts o£ the Empirt 
committee was formed whose duty it was to inform ] 
the whole missionary body of any new steps which 1 
were being taken. Thus the missionaries were able ] 
to work as soldiers in one army, each knowing what j 
the other was doing. 

The fifth, and by no means the least significant J 
point, waa the united prayer which followed. A very 1 



simple resolution waa adopted in theee words " that 
we remember each other in special prayer each Sat- 
urday evening hereafter." The potency of that 
flingle resolution can never be fully known nntil in 
that great conference of all God's workers above, the 
battles below will be seen and reviewed in detailed 
panorama. We are surely not wrong in counting 
such a conference as this one which was held in 1877, 
one of the greatest events in the conquest of China 
for Christ. 
Conference oi Even more momentous than this first 
' '"■ conference, which was attended by one 
hundred and twentysix missionaries, waa the second 
great conference of all the missionaries in Cliina held 
thirteen years later, at Shanghai, in 1890. Although 
it did not mark the beginning of an epoch of co=oper- 
ation, as did the conference of 1B77, yet by bringing 
together the riper experience of missionaries who had 
labored scores of yoai-a, it marked certainly no less 
significantly the opening of an era of extension and 
development along all the lines of activity which had 
previously b<!en begun. On the literary side of mis- 
sionary work it is destined to provide for China what 
the great translators at the opening of the seventeenth 
century provided for the English speaking world — a 
uniform Bible. It was determined by this confer- 
ence that committees of translators should be ap- 
pointed to revise all the existing versions of the Bible 
and produce three new versions in the three great 
languages of China — one in the high clEiBsical Ian- 
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gnage, one in the Bimple classical, aad a third in the! 
official language, or mandarin. In educational mis-l 
Biona large steps in advance were taken by providing'' 
for the creating o£ a more thorough and complete 
series of text-books for mission schools than had yet 
been published. In medical missions, the uniting of 
all medical missionaries in lighting the common foe, 
opium, the taking of steps towards the establishment 
of an asylum for deaf mutes, and the more intelligent 
discussion of the methods of medical missionary 
work, have certainly given an impetus to this form of 
missionary enterprise, greater than any yet received 
from any other source on any previous occasion. 
One of the atriking developments of the period 
between lb77 and 1890 is the increase in the force of 
women missionaries. At the conference of 1890, 
woman's work for woman was given a place which 
makes it now one of the chief lines of missionary 
effort, Evangelistic missions received an impulse 
which can scarcely be measured. The watch^cry 
seemed to be: more missionaries and greater occupa- 
tion of the field. An appeal for one thousand men 
within five years was sent to all the Protestant bodies 
of Christendom. The resolution was adopted " that 
while we regard the educational and literary branches 
of our work as indispensable and likely to yield large 
fruits in the future, we nevertheless urge that in view 
of its paramonnt imiwrtance the evangelistic work be 
pushed forward with increased vigor and earneBtnew 



in order, if poBsible, to save the present generation."* 
Periods. Theee four epoch=makiQg eventB di- 

vide the history of mlBsious in China into five periods, 
which we shall study separately in their chronological 
order. 

I. Period of Preparation, 1807 to 1842. 
II. Period of Entrance, 1842 to 1860. 

III. Period of Occupation of Coast Provinces, 

1860 to 1877. 

IV. Period of Co-operation and of Occupation of 

Inland Provinces, 1877 to 1800. 
V, Period of Extension and Development, 1890 
to the present time 

H. Period of Preparation. 1807-43. 

Ptn«tep> In an era when missionaries had no 

f*»>»'- iggai right to live upon Chinese soil, it 
was necessary that the work done should be of a pre- 
paratory character. There were five things which 
could be attempted or accomplished even before the 
nation was open to the gospel, and all of these five 
lines of work were in operation in this first period. 
PrepBration oi Naturally the very first step which 

Kranunirs. must be taken was to conquer the lan- 
guage. Robert Morrison, endowed with great lin- 
guistic gifts, was providentially the first missionary 
sent to China. Establishing himself on the Island of 
Macao, he wrestled for twenty=seven years trying to 



*RMDrdB of 8baDghai CoufBteitoe, II 



become a maeter of the speech of China, His laboi 
wtTo of the most vital importance to all the missioi 
iiries who followed him. He was not working f( 
himself. He succeeded in preparing a dictionary 
the Chinese language, together with grammars, whit 
made it possible for those who followed him to enl 
upon the direct evangelistic labors which it 
permitted him to share. Associated with him in lin- 
guistic work was a handful of other men of ranch abil 
ity sent out by other Christian denominations. 
TmnsutiDn oi ^"* fllone was it necessary to conqai 
Bible. tijg language in Euch a way aa to fornri 
dictionaries and grammars, but it was necessary 
the second place that the Biblo itself bo translated 
that it might form the weapon of attack which the^ 
missionaries might use. In this task Morrison and 
Milne co=operated, so that before the close of this 
period the whole Bible had been translated into the 
Chinese tongne. Little do we now appreciate the 
magnitude of the work which was thus accomplished. 
Under the most unfavorable circumstances, and with 
the most diiScult language in the world to deal with, 
almost single-handed, Morrison handed down as his 
great legacy to the nest generation of missionaries 
the Word of God in the Chinese tongue. 
Work <n the A third line of preparatory work waE 
Colonies. undertaken by the sending of mission- 
aries to the Islands south of China and to the Malay 
Peninsula, where large numbers of Chinese had col- 
onized. When it was not permitted to preach direct- 
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ly to those in Chiiia, the opportuuity was siezed to 
reach those who were beyond the limits of the Em- 
pire, with the hope that these in turn might be in- 
duced to go back to their native land and carry the 
good news to their fellow cotmtrymen. Converts were 
trained in the Schools that were established, and we 
find in this early enterprise not only the genns of 
evangelistic missions, but also the establishmeut of 
educational missions. 

Although it was not permitted to mis- 
sionaries to reside on Chinese soil, yet 
a fourth line of preparatory work opened up in the 
opiwrtunity to distribute copies of the scriptures and 
Christian leaflets and tracts to the multitudes gather- 
ed at the great seaport cities. The names of Gutzlaff, 
Medhurst and Stevens, with their faithful fellow= 
workers, who counted not their lives as dear unto 
themselves, but went about from city to city dis- 
t-ibuting the Word, amid persecutions and perils, 
will never be forgotten by those who delight to re- 
member and recount the acts of power wrought 
through God in the great enterprise of evangelizing 
China. 

Mediau MiisiDM. It is in this era also that we see the 
preparations for the great work of medical missions. 
Dr. Peter Parker, the first medical missionary in 
China, reached Canton in 1834. Dr. W. J. Boone 
opened up a medical mission in Anioy in 1840. Dr. 
, J. C. Hepburn and Dr. Hobson also at the close of 
this period began to attempt to preach the gospel by 
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first healing the sick; and before the close of th€i 

period, medical missions Dad vindicated itself before 
tht) Church as a xwwerful pioneer agency in opening 
up a new country for Christ. 

RMmt..tcio«oi ^'^'^^ ^^^^^ *^*' ''°^^ °^ preparation 
period. which characterized this early period. 
Little fruit was seen except by the eye of faith, 
Only four places in the whole Empire of China could 
claim the residence of a Protestant missionary at the 
time the Treaty of Nanking was formed. The Island 
of Macao and the City of Canton had been entered, 
and work had been begun in Hong Kong and Amoy. 
The only societies which were working in China, or 
for China, were the London Missionary Society, the 
American Board of CommiBsioners for Foreign Mifl- 
sions, the American Baptist Missionary Union, the 
Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America and the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of Amer- 
ica. Not all of these could claim missionaries in 
China Proper. The total missionary force, including 
wives of missionaries, probably did not exceed twenty 
in the year 1842. Only two provinces had been 
touched, only six converts* were in the Church. 
Despite the small beginnings, it was not a period in 
which the missionaries became discouraged. They 
knew that it was their lot to do the hidden work of 

*BecoTdB of Shanghai Confeienoe, 1890, p. 736. 
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laying foundatione, and that to their BucceBsors would 
come the privilege of seeing the Church of Christ 
built upon these very foundations, rising as an honor 
and glory to her Lord aud Master. 

III. Period ol Entrance. 1843-60. 

The live treaty For thirtyfive years the servants of 
'entered. Christ jn China had waited for the spell 
of the BGttlusion of centuries to be broken. Many 
had died during the long vigil; others had become 
exhausted. But in due season they who did not faint 
and fall were granted the glorious privilege of seeing 
the beginning o£ the better days. The Treaty of 
Nanking sounded the death knell of oriental isola- 
tion; but it was only the beginning, not the ««5nsum. 
mation of the victory. The eighteen years which 
follow are not years in which all is encouragement 
and progress. Only legally had an entrance been 
gained; the heart of the Chinaman was not changed. 
His prejudices, his self-complacency, his haughty 
disdain of anything "barbarian," his worship of the 
past, remained as before. It was thus the task of the 
missionaries to secure a truer entrance into the cities 
which had been made accessible by the signature of 
the Vermillion pencil. 

c«nton. Canton, "the broad " city, situated on 

the Pearl Eiver, containing a population of over one 
million, and holding a position of commercial as well 
as political importance, might well have been chosen 
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B8 a base of operations for the misBionary army, hai 
it not lM?en for the shameful fact that Canton's coa 
tat't with Western civilization before 1842 was of bi 
a character as to bring all foreigners into disrepute;! 
Instead, therefore, of being the center of missionary ii 
flnence, which it might have been, it has for long yeai 
been a most unpromising field. But the faith of t 
misBionaries was not to be baffled by diacouragementa 
Canton was entered. Dr. Hobaon of the Londoi 
Missionary Society won the confidence and respect O 
many through hia faithful ministries of healing. 
American Presbyterians sent a force of workers t 
this city in 1845, includinfj in the number the 1 
Eev. A. P. Happer, D. D. Dr. Kerr, the greatest li 
ing physician in China, began medical missionai 
work in Canton in 1854. The work which had 1 
done by the American Board in Canton in the pre 
vious period was discontinued until 1845, except t 
Dr Parker maintained his hospital. Dr. S. W' 
Williams, the author of "The Middle Kingdom," 
no small amount of translation and literary work i 
this city during this period. Thus patiently did 1 
little band of soldiers battle for Christ during ma 
dark and trying days, in this great metropolis 
Southern China. 

Amoy. Amoy, the next of the five treaty portal 

aa one moves northward, is situated on a little islandl 
of the same name, forty miles in circumference, i 
Containing in the city itself a population of 200,000, 1 
with another 100,000 in the scattered villages of the J 
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iflland, it holds, from its Bituation, ths position of 
chief port of the Southern portion of the province of 
Fuhkien. Unlike Canton, the mission work here was 
begun under very favorable auspices. Messrs. Steele 
and Boone, the first missionaries, won their way to 
the hearts of the people at once by their gentTous 
services as interpreters to the officials in the estab- 
lishing of their relations with the British government. 
These missionaries, with others who joined them in 
1844 and later, although commissioned by the Ameri- 
can board, were members of the Reformed Church 
(Dutch) in America. When this denomination or- 
ganized a separate Board of Foreign Missions in 1857, 
the whole mission wa8 transferred to its management. 
The London Missionary Society entered the island in 
1844, and the English Presbyterians in 1851. The 
work in Amoy has been remarkably fruitful, being 
now one of the bright spots on the dark map of pa- 
gan China. The foundations were laid in prayer and 
faith by those who toiled in the early morning of 
these eighteen ojrening years, 

Ponchow. Being the capital of the province of 

Fuhkien, Foocliow is a center of great influence. 
Twice in three years from eight to ten thousand stu- 
dents from all parts of the perfecture assemble for the 
first degree examinations, and about the same num- 
ber twice in five years gather from all parts of the 
whole province to compete for the second degree. 
With a population of more than half a million, 
never having been visited by a foreign enemy, it 
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would have bton a place of great encouragement fi 
the first, were it not that the evil effects of opium h 
formed a prejudice in the miuds of the people again 
all foreigners. The American Board waa the first i 
begin operations by transferring Rev. Stephen Job] 
son from Bangkok, Slum, to Foochow in 1847. 
was the first station of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in 1847, The Church Missionary Society en- 
tered the city in 1850. The first native church was 
organized in 1857 with only four members. Truly 
these were days of small beginnings and persevering 
faith! 

Mngpo. Ningpo, a city of a quarter of a million 

of people and the center of a fine populous country, 
waa also thrown open by the treaty of 1842. Eev. J. 
R. Goddnrd of the American Baptist Missionary 
Union entered the city immediately after the treaty 
was formed, and was followed shortly by others of the 
same mission. Dr. D. B. McCartee, a medical mis- 
sionary, was the pioneer of the Presbyterian church 
in this city, reaching there in 1844. He, too, within 
a few months was able to welcome associates in the 
work. The Church Missionary Society entered in 
1848, and J. Hudson Taylor did evangelistic work 
here before the organization of the China Inland 



sbuishai. Shanghai with its 250,000 people was 

also thrown open to Christian influences. The door 
waa entered successively by the London Missionary 
Society (in 1843), the Church Missionary Society (in 
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1845), the Protestant Episcopal Church (in 1845), 
the Southern Baptist Convention (in 1847), the 
Seventh Day Baptist Missionary Society (in 1847), 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, (in 1848), 
and the American Presbyterian Church (in 1850), 

ouicr Btatians. Being ceded to the British Crown, 
Hong Kong likewise became in this period a center 
of missionary operations. Many of the Missionary 
Societies which began work in China in this period 
made Hong Kong either a permanent center of work 
or a temporary point of departure. From it, aa a 
center, missionary enterprises were undertaken to all 
parts of the Kwangtung province, The island of 
Macao, too, remained a missionary etation aa it had 
been in the previous period, although most of the 
Missionaries moved either to Canton or to Hong 
Kong. Swatow was entered by Baptist Missionaries 
aa early as 1846, but it was not made a permanent 
station until the beginning of the nest period, when 
it also became a treaty port. Haugchow, in Central 
China, was temporarily entered by the late Dr. 
Nevius, author of the valuable book entitled "China 
and the Chinese," in the year 1859, but because the 
treaty did not then jjermit the residence of mission- 
aries in the interior, the station was abandoned until 
after the treaties of Tientsin had been ratified. 

Oeneivi Rouiu. Ab we are thus brought to the close of 
this period when entrance into China Proper was 
gained, we are able to record the following facts: — 
1. Four provinces had been entered, viz: Kwang- 
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tung, Fuhkien, Chehkiang and Kiangau, contajninj 
a population of 90,000,000, crowded into a territorj 
only a little over five times the size of Ohio. 

2. Five great centers of Chinese population, 
merce, and political influence had swung wide open:-.! 
their doors to the reception of Christianity. Some- j 
thing over two millions of people were thus actuallyi] 
made accessible to the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

3. Fifteen new missionary organizations had en- .■ 
tered these cities within this period, making a total'V 
of twenty missionary societies at this time working* T 
for China. Five of these fifteen were British socle-. 1 
ties (British and Foreign Bible Society; OhurcliJ 
Missionary Society; English Baptist; English Prea-j4 
byterian; and Wesleyan Missionary Society); four J 
were Continental societies (Basle Missionary Societyj^ 
Ebeinish Missionary Society; Berlin Foundling^l 
House; and Berlin Mission); and six were from 7 
America (Dutch Reformed; Methodist Episcopal, 
North; Seventh Day Baptist; Southern Baptist Con- 
vention; Methodist Episcopal, South; and Woman's ■, 
Union Mission). 

4. Probably not more than one hundred and sixty ., 
foreign missionaries, including wives and unmarried j 
women, were at work in China at this time. What ^ 
were these among so many? 

5. In the matter of converts, too, it was a day of ^ 
beginnings. There were less than one thousand 
baptized communicants in all the Protestant churches 
in China in 1860, or an average of less than fifty for 
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ea(!h missionary society at work. Let ub recall the 
fact, however, that at the close of the preceding per- 
iod there were only six converts, and remind ourselves 
of the things a Chinaman was called upon to 
suffer when he gave up his old faith and adopted the 
new. To him it meant in most cases the sacrifice of 
business, friends, and home itself. The early chtirch 
in China in this period was wrought in the fumace= 
heat of persecution, and though the members were 
few in number, they were of metal true and tried. 

IV. Period of Occupation ol Coast Province*. 1860-77. 

It would be of interest to follow step by step the 
gradual development of the work in this period of 
wider occupation, but we must content onrselves 
with merely a glance at the results of the growth, 
not lingering to watch the process. It will help us to 
understand the period, however, if we may first fix 
clearly in our minds the privileges which were granted 
to Christianity by the treaties which were finally rati- 
fied in 18G0. Then we may see to what extent the 
opened field was occupied, how lai^e was the mis- 
sionary force that entered it, and the strength of the 
native church at the close of the period. To these 
we may add a list of the new missionary societies 
which began operations in this era. 

I. The fleid made BcccisibiB. Extracts from the treaties 
formulated and signed at Tientsin in 1858, and ratified 
two years later, will enable us to understand the 
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nature and extent of the legal right which was 
granted to Chrietianity at the beginning of thie 
period. 

RuuUb treaty. In the Hussian treaty (article VIII) 
appear the following words: "The Chinese govern- 
ment, having recognized the fact that the Christian 
doctrine promotes the eatablishment of order and 
peace among men, promises not to persecute its Chris- 
tian subjects for the exercise of the duties of their 
religion; they shall enjoy the protection of all those 
who profess other creeds tolerated in the Empire; 
The Chinese government, considering the Christian 
missionaries as worthy men who do not seek worldly 
advantages, will permit them to propogate Christian- 
ity among its eubjecte, and will not hiuder them from 
moving about in the interior of the Emijire. A cer- 
tain numbor of missionaries setting out from the open 
ports or cities shall be provided with passports signed 
by Russian authorities." * 

American irenty. Article 5XIX of the American treaty 
says: "The principles of the Christian religion, as 
professed by the Protestant and Roman Catholic 
Churches, are recognized as teaching men to do good, 
and to do to others as they would have others do to 
them. Hereafter, those who quietly profess and 
teach these doctrines shall not be harassed or perse- 
cuted on account of their faith. Any person, whether 
citizen of the United States or Chinese convert, who, 

•William's Middle Eingdom, YoL II, p. 34iO. 
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according to these tenetB, peaceably teachea and prac- 
tices the principles of Christianity, shall in no case 
be interfered with or molested." * 
British treaty. The British treaty contains in Article 
VIII these words: "The Christian religion as pro- 
fessed by Protestants or Roman Catholics, inculcates 
the practice of virtue, and teaches man to do as he 
would be done by. Persons teaching it or professing 
it, therefore, shall alike be entitled to the protection 
of the Chinese authorities; nor shall any such, peace- 
ably pursuing their calling, and not offending against 
the laws, be persecuted or interfered with."t 

The treaty with France granted like privileges to 
Christianity in its thirteenth article. 

Answarad prayer. ThuS WOre the prayeiS of the godly 

which for decades past had risen to heaven, and espe- 
cially those of Dr. Williams during the whole night 
preceding the day on which the treaties were agreed 
upon, answered in a most marvelous way 1 The exter- 
nal walla of approach had fallen; the inner citadels of 
prejudice and superstition still remain unshattered. 
But the God who removed the outer barriers is able 
to break down the inner ones too; and He will do it, 
for He is faithful to uTiswer prayer! 

a. The field occupied. At the kShaughai Conference 

of 1877, the Kev. Carstairs Douglas, LL. D., of Amoy, 
presented a paper in which he showed how much of 
the Empire of China had been entered up to that 



■WUlism'B Middle EiDgdom, \oL II, p. 860. tlbid. 
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time. He divided the provinces of China into three 
classes, with reference to their occupation by mission- 
ary forces. In the first claea were placed those pro- 
vinces which were the most thoroughly occupied. 
This included Fuhkieu, Chehkiang, Central and East- 
ern Kwangtung, Southern Kiangsu, Chihii and Shan- 
tung, the two latter being the least adequately oc- 
cupied of the whole clasB. In the second class were 
included Manchuria, Hupeh, Kiangai, Nganhwei, 
Western Kwangtung, and Northern Kiangsu. These 
were regions in which a good commencement had 
been made, but only in limited districts. The third 
class embraced the remaining nine provinces of China 
Proper, with all the dependencies except Mongolia, 
"where darkness reigns imbroken, except by an occa- 
sional itineration, or in two or three instances, by 
stations recently commenced on a small scale; or by 
the scattered fragments of Gospel truth which may be 
gleaned among the superstitious rites and human 
traditions of the Church of Rome," 

Thus we see that by 1877 missions had secured 
somewhat of a foothold in six of the coast provinces 
of China (Kwangtung, Fuhkien, Chehkiang, Kiangsu, 
Shantung, and Chihii), and in Manchuria, while a 
mere entrance had been made into three of the inland 
provinces (Kiangsi, Nganhwei and Hupeh). 

3. Tha Miisionary force. Fortunately the statistics 

for this period are preserved in the records of the 
Conference of 1877.* There were at this time two 

*BeoordB uf Slianghai Caaferenoe, 1877, p. 187, 



hundred and thirty^eight male miBsionaries in China, 
two'fifths of whom were from America. There were 
two hundred and thirty^five female missionaries, over 
one'fourth of whom were unmarried women. Of the 
total (four hundred and seventythree), America fur- 
nished two hundred and twelve, and Great Britain 
two hundred and twentyeight, America having sent 
out nearly twice as many single women missionari^ 
as Great Britain. Thus in seventeen years the mis- 
Bionary force had increased about three=fold. 

It is in this period that we see practically the be- 
ginning of woman's work for woman in China, as is 
evidenced by the fact that sixty^three unmarried la- 
dies were giving themselves to the work of reaching 
their heathen sisters. Medical missions also had 
greatly developed. Sixteen hospitals and twenty^four 
dispensaries were in- constant operation. In the sin- 
gle year of 1876 over one hundred and thirty thous- 
and patients had been treated by the medical mission- 
aries.* Surely many were thug being won to Christ 
by the love of these, His discipleH, 

4. The lutive church. At the close of this period 

there were three hundred and twelve organized 
churches, one* seventeenth of which were entirely 
self s supporting, t 

There were thirteen thousand and thirty=five com- 
municants in these churches, a number about thir- 
teen=fold lai^er than it was seventeen years before. J 
"Though he goeth on his way weeping, bearing forth 



*SeoordB of Shanghai Coaferenoe, 18T7, p. 186. t^l^'il- {Ibid. 
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the seed; he shall eome again with joy, bringing his 
sbeaves with him.' 

A native miuietry had sprang up. Seventy-three 
natives had been ordained to preach the gospel. 
These were supported by five hundred and eighty= 
seven other male workers and ninety Bible women, 
making a total force of seven hundred and fifty na- 
tive workers.* 

B. The new societies at work. In addition to the twenty 
on the field in 1860, ten more oi>ened work in China 
before 1877. Of these two were American (Presby- 
terian, South, and American Bible Society); and 
eight were British and Canadian (Methodist New 
Connection, Society for the Promotion of Female 
Education in the East, United Presbyterian of Scot- 
land, United Methodist Free Church, National Bible 
Society of Scotland, Irish Presbyterian, Canadian 
Presbyterian, and Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel). 



V. Period of Co-operation and of Occupation 
ol Inland Provinces. 1877-90. 



Co-operation and The key=words of tlie Shanghai Coi 
""""' ference of 1877 were Co-operation ai 
Extension. The first found expression in such words 
as these, used by one of the speakers: "The way of 
safety, the path of victory, as to its root principle is 
found in the love of Christ, and consequent love of 
each other. The practical application is Systemaiic 

*BeoordB of Bhangbai Conference, 1877, p. 48S. 
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Go-operation by mutual assistance and division of 
labor."* The st^cond was eloquently put ia the appeal 
which was sent to the Protestant Churches of the 
world: "Standing on the borders of this vast Empire, 
we— one hundred and twenty missionaries, from al- 
most every evangelical religious denomination in Eu- 
rope and America, assembled in General Conference 
at Shanghai, and representing the whole body of Pro- 
testant missionaries in China^feeling our utter in- 
sufficiency for the great work so rapidly expanding, 
do most earnestly plead, with one voice, calling upon 
the whole Church of God for more laborers."f It is 
natural, then, to expect that the period which followed 
this epoch-making conference should likewise be 
characterized by co-operation and extension: co-oper- 
ation in translation, in educational lines, in the divi- 
sion of the field, and in the meeting of grave problems; 
extension into regions hitherto unknown. 

I. Tbe field occupied. In the thirteen years clos- 

ing with 1890 great advances were made into the 
interior. Not only did the China Inland Mission 
push into hitherto unentered provinces, but the de- 
nominational Boceties also hastened to occupy the un- 
occupied fields. Every province in China Proper but 
one (Hunan) was entered and stations were estab- 
lished. All of these provinces which are inland, save 
one (Nganhwei), were entered by the China Inland 
Mission. Honan was also entered by the Canadian 
Presbyterians. In Hupeh the chief work was being 



*BeooidB at Sbangbai Conference, 1877, p. *iZ. tibid, p. 476. 
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done by the London Missionary Society, the Wesleyan 
Missionary Society, and the American Protestant 
Episcopalians, although other agencies had also es- 
tablished stations { Baptist, North ; Established 
Church of Scotland; and National Bible Society of 
Scotland). Nganhwei was entered by the Foreign 
Christian Missionary Society, and the Methodist 
Episcopal Church (North), the latter also occupying 
a station in Kiangsi, Shansi was occupied by the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions, and the English Baptists, the latter also enter- 
ing Shensi. The American Baptists and Methodists, 
the Canadian Methodists, the Church Missionary 
Society and the London Missionary Society had 
sent small forces into the great western province of 
Szchuen, The remaining four inland provinces of 
the list (Kansuh, Kwangsi, Yunnan and Kweichau) 
were occupied only by members of the China Inland 
Mission. 

a. Tht missionuy iont. This had increased nearly 

threesfold over what it had been thirteen years before. 
The total foreign missionary force was now twelve 
hundred and ninety=six, of which the United States 
furnished five hundred and thirteen. Of these, five 
hundred and eighty=nine were men; of the remainder 
three hundred and ninetyone were married women, 
and three hundred and sixteen were single. The 
most striking fact in these figures is the great pro- 
portion of unmarried women missionaries. In 1877 
they formed but little over one^eighth of the whole 



force; in 1890 they were nearly one-fourth of the en- 
tire number, showing the rapid development in the 
work of woman for woman. Medical missionB, too, 
had grown. The number of hospitals had increased 
fonr=fold; and there wore about twice as many dis- 
pensaries as in 1877 (Hospitals, eixty=one; Dispen- 
saries, forty=four), But even with this greatly in- 
creased force of missionaries, there were 300,000 
Chinese to be reached for every missionary to reach 
them! Truly "the laborers are few"l 

J. Tiie native church. The number of communicant 

members of the Church had nearly trebled in this 
period, there being 37,287 at its close. There were 
three times as many native ordained minieters (211), 
and more than twice as many male helpers (1266), 
and just twice as many Bible women (180) as in 
1877, making a total native force of 1657 workers, as 
over agaist 750 at the close of the previous period. 
The number of organized churches had increased, too, 
from 312 to 522, with the encouraging feature that 
more than one^sisth of them had 7" ecome self-support- 
ing, as over against one=seventeenth, thirteen years 
before. Can any one doubt the true success of mis- 
sions in China in the face of such facts as these? 

4- The new aocieUe»«t work. Twelve more were added 
in this period to the thirty already at work. Three 
were American (Foreign Christian Missionary Soci- 
ety, Society of Friends, and United Brethren in 
Christ); two were Continental (Berlin Mission, and ' 
General Evangelical Protestant Mission); and five 
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were British (Established Church of Scotland, Bible 
Christians, Society for the Diffusion of General and 
Christian Knowledge, Church of England Zenana 
Mission, and Soul Winning and Prayer Union.) 

VI> Period of Extension and Development. 
iSgO'the Present. 

Here we can do little more than iirophesy. The 
reports of 1894 of the various missionary societies at 
work in China, however, have been carefully review- 
ed, and the accompanying table has been compiled 
therefrom, showing the present strength of the 
missionary force in China. 

From this table we see that in four years the total 
nrnnbor of missionaries in China has increased abont 
fifty per cent. Who can deny that it has been in 
answer to the petitions of those who have been pray- 
ing for one thousand more within five years from 
May, 1890? But it was one thousand vien who were 
called for in that appeal; only about three hundred 
had gone forth in the first fonr years. "And he did 
not many mighty works there because of their unbe- 
lief." Whose lack of faith has kept the Lord from 
doing this mighty work? 
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Rev. Frederick B. Meyer, B. A. 



" FW) liaohs of recent •ytfirt are better adapled to tnMtmti and 
Kelp Chriiliani than Ihaie of thin nuUMM". Be U a mon ' migMf 
fn the Bcriplurei: "— D. L. MuODV. 

Old Testament Heroes. 121110, ctotli, eadi ti-oo 

Joabua and the Land of PiomlsE. 
Moses, the Servant of God. 
Jotepb! BelQYcd- Hawd-Eialted. 
hneli A Prince wllh God. 
Abrahsaii or. The Obedleni^e of Faith. 
Cf^kA and tbe Secret of His Power. 

" Such studies aa these may serve as models to those Wan are 
grappling with the problem of a Sunday-night preaching ser- 
vice. These sermons aie of exceptional excellence."— r^c 
at/den Xulr. 

The Christian Lite Series. iSmo, cloth, each 30c.; 

white cloth, each 60 

Key Wonia Of the loner Life. 

TAe Fatan Teaaeg ot the Blessed Lite. 

The Present Teases ot Ihe Blessed Life. 

The Shepherd Psalia- 

Chrlstlan Lh/log. 

•• The Christian Life series of books by F. B. Meyer are well 
adapled to inspire the purpose of holy living."—?** Ccnlral 

The Expository Series, iimo, cloth, each i.oo 

The Way Into the Holiest An Eipoaiiian oE the Epistle to 

The Ut» and Light ot Mea. Eipo^tions In John's Gospel 
Tried by Fire. Eiposickins of First Episile of Peter. 

"These eiposillons have the character of aH Mr. Meyer') 
writings. They combine devout iuBlgbt into the rich resources 
of the Word of God. with skill in adapting it to the scriplura; 
needs of his readers."— Tt^e S. S. Times. 

Envelope Series 0/ Booklets. Packets Nos. 1 and 2, 
each containing 12 Tracts, assorted net, .20 

Choice Extracts from the Writings of Rev. F. B. Meyer, 
Oimpiled by Rev. B. Fay Mills. 24mo, paper, each 5c.; 

Eiloien net, .jj 
ger edition, i6mo, paper ij 



Books of Travel and Research 

Ten Years' Digging In Egypt, 1881-1891, by W. 

M. Plinders Petrie. With a map and It6 illustra- 
tions. iJtno., cloth lT.50 

"The book has a special interest In tbecoafirmalion and the 
illustradon it aabrda as tci the High condition of dvlliialion 
existing ia a land soIntimsteli^iuteiwovenwithBibllcal liistory. 

only admirably executed, "but greatly help uB in reading what 

pared a concise popularizatiun of the results of hia RcbolariT 
fahors— its clear and comoflct pages are those of a tnistworthy 

The Ainu of Japan, The Religion, Superstitions, 
and General History of the Hairy Abori^nes of 
Japan, by Rev. John Batchelor. With 80 lUustra- 
■' 8vo., cloth J'-5o 



"The author has E 
nd iustrucUve fas] 
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___ ^ _. Jnpaii. and now number 

only some sijrteen or seventeen thousand. This record of Iheir 

plemented by oumerouB engraUnga,"— JVl S'. Chrislian Advo- 

A Winter in North China, by Rev, T. M, Morris, 
With introduction by Rev. R, Glover, D. D,, and a 
map. lamo.p cloth f i-S^ 

recent and grandly encouraging report." — The Ind/pendent. 

The Story of Uganda, and the Victoria Nyanza 
Mission. By S. G. Stock. With a map and illus- 
trations. i2mo., cloth {t<35 

■■The story of Mackay is given with fulneaa and power; 
thereareaddedalsotheEtorieEafthemartyr Bishop Hanning- 

ortheothermis.slon. togeflier with a sketch of these missions 

under the hnilal King Mwauga since Mackay'fl untimely 

death."— 7»c Goldin Ruti. 

The Fifth Qospet. The Laud where Jesus Lived. 
By Rev. J. M. P. Otts, LL. D. Witli 4 maps, iimo., 
cloth $i.3S 

"Whatever other books one may have lead on Palestine, he 
will f nd new pleasure and Instmction from the perusal oT this 
one.' -Cinttal Prabytttian. 

For list ol "By-Patlis of Bible KDawleIt<>" >e( spcctal 

Complete list of nisslonary Books sent Irca on ■ppllcatlaa. 

OBiosao, Fleming U. Revell Company, wm tta^ 



BOOKS FOR YOUNG HEK 

Moral Muscle and How to U^e It, by Frederi 

Atkina. A Brotherly Chat with Young Men $ 

"Thia 15 positively the best bnok for young raeo that 
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First Battles and How to Fight Them, by F. A. 

Atkina. Friendly Chats with Young Men...i.sa 
"II is tnieinitsBubstanee, attractive in ilsetylc. and ad- 

The Spiritual Athlete and How He Trains, b? W. 

A. Bodell, Introduction by Rev.B. Fay Mills.. J ,50 

the comparison between physicaiand cpiritual training."'- 7S# 

Brave and True, by J. Thain Daridaon. Talks 
to Young Men $ .50 

■'This is one ol (he boolu the wide distribution of which 
can not be too gr^My dciirtd."—Prrsb}'UrianJourKal. 

Thoroughness, by Dr. J. Thaio Davidson. Talks 
to Young Men. i2mo., cloth { .50 

"Dr. DBvidsoQ knows youne men and how to talk to them. 
He is ever racy, tresb end prBi:1leal and in this, his latest Issue, 

young men."— 7** Christian. 

The Secret of Success; or Finger Posts on the 
Highway of Life, by John T. Dale. Introduction 

by Hon. John V. Fanvell. 8vo., cloth (i-50 

■^This volume Is a perfect thesaurus of maxima and of 
jnspliitln? incidents relating to attainment. It Is a book ot 
counsels to young men and women who desire to achieve what 
thdr generation Tias a right tn expect of them.'— ffoidoi .Sute. 
Turn Over a New Leaf, and Other Words to Yonng 
People at School, by B. B. Comegys , * -50 

B°l'^t'h such a kindly s^it* thl^ It* wDul? be w^eH """a '^r 
miKht be placed In the hands of every one ofthe young people 

The Pall of the Stalncllffes. Prize Story on the 
Bvils of Gambling, by A. Colbeck. Paper, 
ascents; cloth 75 

"It depicts In a clear, forcible way the terrible evils oflntem- 
perance and of g:amblinK In nil its forms. It Is nota 'goodj 
foody' book but a good book."— /^A/ic Opinion, 

Fleming H. Revell Compimy- 



Books of Illustration. 

For Pulpit and Plattonn; for PrMchtrs and TcKban, 

5eed Com for the Sower; or, Thoughts, Themes 

and Illustrations, for Pulpit and Platform and for 

Home Readings, by Rev. C. Perrin, Ph. D. lamo., 

cloth (1.50 

Although na lejilhan iav huKartd aulAimbavt beta drami 
upoD lo supply the material for this work, It la believed that the 
great mass oflUustTative matter will be found eatirelv new and 
fresh — embradna Dearly 400 pages ol original and earefullT 
selected iUualratrve eicerptB cohering a wide range of «ubject». 
■■ToteocherBand all engaged in Bible instnictlon. it will 

the t™thfl they may desire to drive borne."— 7"*e Chriuiait at 

Feathers for Arrows; or, Illustrations forPreachen 

and Teachers, by Rev. Charles H. Spurgeon. 

lamo., cloth fi.oo 

"The work covers a wide ranee of subjects. ThemeUphoti 
•re always striking and frequently brilliant, while the truthi 
that they illustrate are such as have always formed the ■tBplc 
nlUx. Spurgeon 's discourses. A choicer collection of illnstra- 
Uoni we do not know."— 7»i Fnevtan. 

Spurgeon's Oems. Being Brilliant Fassagea from 

his Discourses, ijmo., cloth |i,oo 

A aeries of earnest thoughts and oraphic pictures, all ol 
them revealing the true greatoeMS of the preacher's concep- 
UDUS.MsJudlviduBlity andstrcnglh. Gemsof great brilliancy, 
wMcii wiU make a permanent impression upon the mind of the 

aieanlngs Among; the Sheaves, by Rev. C. H. 
Spurgeon. Cloth, gilt top I -75 

'■These eilracls arc quite Spuroeonio— racy, rich aadrate, 
both as lo style and raalter; full of eiquislte consolation, faith- 
gospel. We do not wonder'tEflt eight thousand copies were 
Bold DO Ihedayofpublicalion and trust that eight times eighty 
thousand wiU find their way to the religious public. "—»?**$■ 

Scripture Itself the Illustrator: A mantial of illus- 
trations gathered from scriptural figures, phrases, 
types, derivations, chronology, texts, etc., by Rev. 
G. S. Bowes, iimo.. cloth Jt.as 

Information and Illustrations for Preachers and 
Teachers. Helps gathered from facts, figures, anec- 
dotes and books, for sermons, lectures and ad- 
dresses, by Rev, G. S. Bowes, lamo., cloth.. |i. as 

MuoMo. Fleming H. Revell Company, tnn msK. 
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